ANNOUNCING... 


"F lorida iS Burrowing owl" —A Limited Edition Bronze Sculpture 
by David Turner 


Florida's Burrowing Owl, bronze, 6.25"H x 5" 
L x 5" W, by David Turner. David and his 
father, Dr.William Turner, own and manage 
Turner Sculpture which has served as their 
studio, bronze foundry and gallery since 
1983. Limited edition of 200. 


This pint-sized owl, shown 
guarding its underground nest, is 
portrayed in bronze by renowned 
wildlife sculptor David Turner. The 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and Turner Sculpture 
have entered into an agreement to 
bring you a series of bronze wildlife 
sculptures beginning with Florida’s 
Burrowing Owl. 

Florida’s burrowing owl occurs 
throughout peninsular Florida. 
Listed as a “species of special 
concern,” burrowing owls are now a 
protected species. Scattered 
populations persist in native prai- 
ries, rangeland and developed 
areas where neighborhood lawns 
and school grounds have replaced 
the treeless grasslands and pas- 
tures once utilized by these ground- 
dwelling birds. 

Your purchase of this limited, 
once-in-a-lifetime offer will enhance 
the Commission's ability to restore 
wildlife habitat. Forty percent of the 
purchase price (for each piece) will 
go directly into the Habitat Educa- | 
tion Fund of the Project WILD 
Action Grant Program for 
schoolyard habitat restoration/enhancement. The Project WILD Action Grant Program is jointly adminis- 
tered by the Commission and the Florida Wildlife Federation. This project hopes to benefit a wide variety of 
Florida's wildlife — including the burrowing owl. 

Each sculpture has a purchase price of $350. Turner Sculpture receives $210 to cover their production 
and shipping costs and the Action Grant Program receives $140. Each piece sold will include a certificate of 
authenticity and a letter confirming your contribution to the program. Please consult your tax advisor re- 
garding the personal tax deductibility of your contribution. 

To order your signed and numbered Burrowing Owl sculpture send a check for $350 to: Turner Sculp- 
ture, Box 128, Onley, VA 23418. For credit card orders call: (804) 787-2818. 


SHOW YOUR CONCERN... This purchase ts one way YOU can 
help efforts to restore or enhance Florida's wildlife itat. 


> 
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A place to drift lazily down a 
stream, to see rare wildflowers or 
to land an elusive spotted bass — 
that brings you to our Panhandle 
rivers, featured here in the annual 
fishing issue. Articles begin on 
page 10. 
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Covers 


Photographer Doug Stamm leads us underwater with his shot of bluegill in crystal clear 
water on the front cover. Our back cover is a painting of wild turkeys by Joe Hutto. See 


“Wildest Expectations” on page 2. 
Ge ,. 
% ae Printed on recycled paper. 


Wildest — 
Expectations 


By Janisse Ray 
Illustrations by Joe Hutto 


hen Joe Hutto accepted 

a clutch of wild turkey 

eggs to hatch last 
spring, he had no idea what was in 
store. He never imagined that for over 
six months he would give up his life as 
he had known it, that he would rise 
before dawn and retire at dark after 
wooing fledglings onto their roosts, 
that he would spend every waking 
moment in the reaches of wildness. 

It happened like this: Hutto was 
offered two clutches of wild turkey eggs 
from orphaned nests. 

Hutto is an anthropologist. He 
knows that the history of the wild 
turkey has been intertwined with that 
of humans for at least the past 12,000 
years and that wild turkey bones are 
the most common bird artifact found 
in archeological middens. Hutto, in 
fact, had studied the relation of wild 
turkey to humans in cave sites in the 
desert southwest. Now it seemed he 
had the chance to study the behaviors 
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of wild turkeys up close, especially in 
terms of imprinting (a learning process 
where social animals associate with a 
parent or other role model) and how it 
might have related to domestication of 
the wild turkey. 

“The only way to get to know the 
real nature of the wild turkey, not just 
their physiological and biological 
behavior, was essentially to move in 
with them,” Hutto said. He hurriedly 
arranged the project, and that night 
drove across two counties to borrow an 
incubator. 

Accepting the clutches was not 
out of character for Hutto in other 
ways. Since his childhood in north 
Florida, he has raised orphaned wild 
animals, from field mice to deer, and 
has been fascinated with wild turkeys. 
Besides, Hutto is a nationally recog- 
nized wildlife artist — he designed the 
1989/1990 wild turkey stamp for the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 


Commission. 


iP 


So the liaison began. 

From studies by Lovett Williams 
Jr. and David H. Austin and reported 
in their book, “Studies of the Wild 
Turkey in Florida,” Hutto learned that 
turkey hens and poults communicate 
prior to and during hatching with 
vocalizations, some of which are 
peculiar to that process. 

“TI thought, ‘It can’t hurt, as long 
as no one else catches me talking to 
eggs,’ ” he said. So every few hours, as 
he turned the eggs, he talked to them, 
using both his own voice and turkey 
imitations. 

“The most amazing thing hap- 
pened,” he reported. “Finally the eggs 
began to hatch. You’ve seen baby birds 
when they’re first hatched. They’re 
just these little, wet, undifferentiated 
blobs. This little thing crawls out 
helpless, doesn’t know which end is 
up, and is wet, and is shaking trying to 
hold up its head. All of a sudden I 
remembered to talk to it, and the little 


bird stopped, did a double take, looked 
me square in the eye, and crawled 
across the incubator to me, to my 
face.” 

Within 40 hours all the eggs had 
hatched, and Hutto boasted a brood of 
23 poults. 

Had he intended to prevent the 
imprinting of the young birds on a 
human, Hutto would have had to 
devise a system of automatic feeding 
and protection so the turkeys would 
never identify with him. But that was 
not his plan. He wished the birds to 
identify with him as their parent, so 
that the imprinting process could work 
as a “magic window,” as he calls it. 

“My plan was to get as intimate 
with these birds as I possibly could,” he 
said. It took weeks, even months, for 
him to realize how well he had done 
that. 

As soon as the turkeys were old 
enough to forage, Hutto was in the 


flatwoods with them. He was up at 
sunrise to lead them from the pen 
where they roosted safely at night. 
Mornings, the flock roamed the fields 
on the square mile of abandoned 
farmland they inhabited (bordering 
national forest land), feeding on 
grasshoppers, berries, seeds and tender 
shoots of plants. During midday the 
brood took to hammocks. 

While the birds were very young, 
Hutto was careful to avoid bayheads or 
gallberry swamps where he might lose 
them. As it turned out, he was overly 
cautious, since nothing on earth could 
separate the poults from Hutto. To 
them, he was a better chance at 
survival. 

“After awhile I became very 
comfortable with that relationship and 
it blossomed into this incredible thing 
that surpassed my wildest expecta- 
tions,” he said. 

Hutto was very concerned about 


~~ See ee 


raising the wild turkeys as “purely” as 
possible, free of other human interfer- 
ence, and not diluting their experience 
with his own. “I tried to keep them out 
of my life, and I tried not to be 
intrusive,” he recounted. The turkeys 
never approached his house or auto- 
mobile; they were not exposed to other 
humans, nor did Hutto feed them out 
of hand. 

Of the many things Hutto learned 
from the turkeys, one of the first was 
the behavior expected of him. “If 1 was 
doing what I was supposed to be doing, 
I became invisible to them. I was the 
only thing in their environment they 
did not have to be concerned with,” he 
said, “the only thing that was really 
safe.” 

From the beginning, Hutto 
accustomed the turkeys to a field 
notebook and pen, camera and video 
camera. For the entire period of the 
project he had to use the same type > 
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method to his project only in a general 
sense, although he studied wildlife 
management before becoming an 
anthropologist, and holds a minor in 
botany. He makes important and 
interesting observations relevant to 
the realm of science. 

One of these involves the astound- 
ing store of very specific information 
that wild turkeys instinctively carry 
about the world, including their 
uncanny ability to differentiate 
between species, not simply genera. 
They could tell mushrooms apart. 
They could distinguish between 
venomous and non-venomous snakes, 
exhibiting markedly different behavior 
in dealing with these two types. 

Curiously, instead of avoidance 
behavior, the turkeys displayed 


notebook and the same type pen. 
According to Hutto, turkeys are 
obsessively curious animals, despite 
their reputation to the contrary, and if 
he introduced an object unfamiliar to 
them, the flock would fuss over that 
object until it was removed. 

* Color, too, is very profound in the 
lives of wild turkeys, Hutto found. 
Reds and purples, the hues reflected in 
the heads of angry turkeys, mean 
trouble. On the other hand, pale blue, 
the color of a turkey hen’s head, was 
not disturbing. So every day Hutto 
wore jeans and identical blue T-shirts. 

Through an entire summer and 
well into fall (although he had peri- 
odic communication with the birds for 
over two years) he remained with his 
brood, learning as they learned, doing 
as they did. Early on, after losing a 
poult to a red-shouldered hawk, he 
decided to defend the flock from 
predation. 

“Even though my intention was 
never to interfere with their lives, I 
found that | couldn’t study the behav- 
ior of dead turkeys,” Hutto said, “so I 
opted to intervene.” The conspicu- 
ously large and noisy group regularly 
encountered coyotes, bobcats, owls 
and snakes. Hawks were constantly a 
problem. One small turkey was lost to 
a gray rat snake. 

All that time Hutto led a double 
life, one half-wild, one half-civilized. 
His friends saw little to nothing of 
him. By day he roamed the woods 
with his flock; by night he was Joe 
Hutto. 

“He was so devoted to those 
turkeys it bordered on lunacy,” said 
Daryl Dempsey, a friend of Hutto’s and 
an avid turkey hunter. “But that’s 
what it took.” She continued, “He did 
everything a hen would do for her 
brood.” 

In return, the birds gave Hutto the 
key to the secret workings of nature, 
and he was a privileged spectator of 
their interactions with deer, resident 
wild turkeys, rattlesnakes, even bear. 

Hutto, who has written a book, 
Illumination in the Flatwoods, detailing 
his undertaking, applied the scientific 
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insatiable curiosity toward venomous 
snakes. At first Hutto would make 
alarm putts and try to withdraw them 
from the area. 

“Eventually I came to realize,” he 
said, “that it was in their best interest 
not only to know that these snakes 
were dangerous but how they could 
live with them in the same environ- 
ment and not overreact to their 
presence.” 

It is curious, too, that the wild 
turkeys never showed the slightest 
interest in the vocalizations of domes- 
tic turkeys penned on a neighboring 
farm. 

Further, Hutto noticed behaviors 
he could not explain, and these he 
attributed to information encoded 
primordially in turkeys. Turkeys are 


incredibly ancient creatures, having 
changed little over the 40 to 60 
million years of their existence. Hutto 
would see defensive behaviors, for 
example, that were out of proportion 
to the familiar reactions to their 
present-day predators. Knowing the 
incredible store of specific information 
turkeys tap into led Hutto to wonder if 
they could also possess exacting data 
for life-threatening situations no 
longer present. 

“Many of the forces that caused 
this bird to be what it is are gone. 
They could still be looking for preda- 
tors that don’t exist anymore,” Hutto 
speculated, knowing full well the dif- 
ficulty in substantiating these claims. 
He termed this profound and inexpli- 
cable behavior “fossil behavior.” 


Why did Joe Hutto choose to 


spend six months of his life as a wild 
turkey? For all the reasons with which 
he started, of course, and for one more 
practical: once the project began, 
there was little other choice but to see 
it through. Turkey hens have unsur- 
passed job security, Hutto found. The 
poults would not allow Hutto from 
their sight, and if he penned them 
even long enough to make a sandwich, 
they would run themselves ragged in 
his absence, perhaps even to death. 

In late October the birds returned 
to the wild. “They chose to go out on 
their own,” Hutto remembered. “It was 
obvious to me I had the choice to 
come along, but I was no longer in 
charge.” Hutto returned to civilization, 
where daily he is still reminded of his 
wildest expectations, and of a long 
history of human ties to wildlife. 


Janisse Ray is the assistant editor of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine. 
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M aking | hat Shot 


By Kermit Brown 


t was a clear, cool Saturday in 
November 1952. I was soon to 
be 10 years old. 

I was in town with my father for 
Saturday errands when I noticed a 
poster announcing the coming of a Mr. 
Bob Richardson of Remington Arms. 
He would be there on the 10th for an 
exhibition of marksmanship with rifle 
and shotgun. “Wow, that’s next week,” 
I thought. 

The poster was green, red and 
yellow with shotguns and rifles printed 
around the edges; Bob was in the 
middle with his foot propped on a case 
of shells with targets in the background 
and skeet targets bursting overhead. | 
couldn’t wait. 

Apalachicola, at that time, was a 
popular duck-hunting area for out-of- 
state hunters. Several hardware stores 
sold hunting supplies, and my favorite 
was the one sponsoring the upcoming 
event. It was on a street corner with a 
window display featuring duck-hunting 
equipment and shotguns. It had a large 
mural of a marsh scene, with a pair of 
mallards in the foreground taking to 
flight and a raft of ducks in the dis- 
tance. It had real grasses and a canvas 
duck boat fitted with supplies, decoys, 
waders, coats, duck calls — all the things 
a 10-year-old boy could want. 

At that time, shells came in those 
wonderful green and red boxes; the 
entire window used that color scheme. 
The boat and waders were green; the 
decoys were red heads and mallards 
with smooth, green heads. When it 
came time to go home, | ran down to 
the window for a last look and there, 
too, was a poster. He would be there at 
2:00 p.m. the next Saturday, and I 
would be there at noon. 

That night I fell asleep thinking 
about it. “I’m a good shot, maybe he 
will invite me up to shoot,” I thought. 
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Apalachicola, Florida as it appeared in the early 1950s. 


“Maybe I can get his old targets or 
empty shells, or just meet him.” 

I got up early next morning, got 
out my 22 pump and the five boxes of 
shorts I bought on Saturday, and 
headed out to practice in case I was 
called on. Nothing was safe that day. 
Pine cones fell like rain, my mother’s 
clothespins spun off the line into 
oblivion, tin cans clinked with every 
shot. I couldn’t miss. I was inspired. I 
wanted the week to speed past, but if 
it did, so would Saturday. 

When Saturday finally arrived, I 
was up early and pedaling to town. 


Bleachers and a few chairs were set up 


at the end of the street in the parking 
area next to the main dock. From 
there, one had a clear view across the 


river to the marsh, a distance of about 


400 yards. There I could see metal 


targets suspended between large metal 


frames. A few new posters had been 
placed on the pilings at the edge of the 
dock. It all seemed a little cleaner than 
usual. 

I stood where I thought Bob would 
stand and pretended to shoot the 
targets. In my mind they would spin 
away as my mother’s clothespins had. I 
had some time to kill, so off to the 
hardware store I went to check out the 
window again, and to buy a few more 
boxes of 22 shorts, the only thing my 
rifle would shoot. 

I rushed back to the dock to be 
sure there were still seats to be had. No 
one was there. People started arriving 
around 12:30. Some were from out of 
town, but most were familiar faces. | 
quickly secured my seat down front. 
Then, I moved up a couple of rows; | 
still had time to get just the right seat. 


Then I remembered the empty shells 


le 


would land down front. Firmly planted, 
I waited. 

At 1:45 p.m., | heard someone say, 
“They're here!” Chancing the loss of 
my seat, | darted back of the bleachers 
for a quick look to see what he was 
driving, picturing a painted panel 
truck. What I saw was a 1950 or 1951 
Packard station wagon. 

It was huge and maroon with 
whitewalls as wide as my hand. There 
were two men who seemed old to me; 
they were probably 45 or 50. The 
driver got out. “Is this him?” I won- 
dered. He was kind of heavy but very 
clean, and wore a red shooting vest 
with Remington in yellow over the left 
pocket. He walked to the back of the 
station wagon and proceeded to open 
it. 

I saw the other man turn to the 
back seat to retrieve his hat. When he 
stood up, | knew he was Bob. 

He was wearing dress shoes, dress 
pants and a tan shooting coat with real 
leather patches on the elbows and 
shoulders. He had a dark green fedora 
and thin leather gloves. He talked to 
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the people in charge while the other 
man removed gun cases from the back 
of the wagon. 

My attention shifted to the gun 
cases. There were leather ones and 
some resembling long, narrow suit- 
cases, a couple of plaid ones and a rifle 
with a scope. He placed these on a cart 
that folded like a baby stroller and 
wheeled them down to the dock, 
where he set up signs and assembled 
skeet throwers while Bob began a sales 
pitch. He had all the answers, having 
won all over the place in skeet shoot- 
ing. 

After a few minutes, Bob went to 
the rack and selected a shotgun — a 20- 
gauge pump. He requested that a skeet 
be thrown. He had turned away from 
the skeet thrower so the skeet went 
from my right to left. As I followed its 
path over Bob’s right shoulder, he 
fired. It exploded in a puff of yellow. 

This was followed by another skeet 
and then another; the same thing 
happened every time. Bob changed to 
a 12 gauge. He shot singles, doubles 
and a few more triples, from left to 


COURTESY REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


A sharpshooter in action with a Remington shotgun. 


right, right to left and straight away. 
They sailed one after the other until | 
lost count. He changed guns several 
times. He missed only one skeet, but 
got it with a second shot. 

Then came the rifle I had seen 
earlier; the one with the scope. It was 
a new bolt action on large caliber. I 
had never been so close to a rifle with 
such a big bore. The target was a metal 
disc across the river about 6 inches in 
diameter, constructed so it would spin 
around a shaft. Even with my fingers 
in my ears, the gun was loud when it 
fired and | could feel it in my stomach. 
The target was hit. 

Bob changed rifles and shot off- 
hand at a 12-inch disc across the river. 
The disc seemed to spin as soon as he 
squeezed the trigger. | was amazed at 
how fast those bullets were, and 
surprised when next he shot a 22 
pump. | could relate to that. 

I wondered, “What’s he going to 
shoot? Surely not the 400-yard 
targets.” Nope, it was the skeet. He 
shot singles, doubles and triples, just 
like he had with the shotgun. Then 
the other guy came up with a box of 2- 
inch wood blocks and began tossing 
them into the air in quick succession. 
Bob began shooting. I’ll never forget 
the sound of those little 22 bullets 
hitting pine blocks. 

He didn’t miss many. As the last 
block was thrown and the last shot 
fired, he held the rifle with the breech 
up and ejected the spent case into the 
air. As it fell, flickering in the after- 
noon sun, he slapped it with the stock 
of his rifle and sent it sailing out over 
the river. In an instant his rifle was up 
and firing and I, at 3:30 p.m., heard 
the pinging sound of that brass casing 
being struck. 

He turned around, looked straight 
at me and said, “I don’t always make 
that shot.” Over the next few months 
I practiced that shot a lot, and through 
the years I’ve made it a few times. @) 


Kermit Brown manages the produc- 


tion of exhibits for the Museum of Florida 


History and other historical sites. 
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By Bailey White 


< o out of town field 
trips,” our adminis- 
trators told us. Like 


schools everywhere, we are suffering 
from budget cuts. | was disap- 
pointed, because it meant my class 
wouldn’t get to go to the Reptile 
Show down in Tallahassee as part of 
our unit on snakes. So, one cold, 
early spring Sunday afternoon I was 
more delighted than horrified when 
I found a big white oak snake living 
in my bluebird house. I poked him 
out with a stick, scooped him into a 
garbage can, crimped a hardware 
cloth lid on top, and drove him to 
school on Monday morning. 

It was warm in our classroom. 
The snake was lively. Every time | 
thought about reaching into the 
garbage can to grab him he raised up 
at me and hunched his shoulders 
and looked me in the eye. The boa 
constrictor down at the Reptile 
Show never seemed that alert. | 
stalled for time with a lesson on the 
reaction of cold blooded animals to 
changes in temperature. The 
children were excited. They wanted 
to see the snake. The classroom 
grew warmer and warmer. Finally, | 
had to tell the truth. “The snake is 
so hot, I’m afraid to reach down in 
there,” I admitted. “I’m scared he’ll 
bite me.” 

“Put ice on him,” someone 
suggested. 

Well, we did. We got a bag of 
ice from the lunchroom. In five 
minutes that snake’s whole 
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personality changed. I reached down 
in the can and gathered him up. 
Everyone got to touch him and rub 
him the right way and the wrong 
way. They all learned about reptile 
scales. 

But the next morning, when | 
went into my classroom at 7:30, the 
garbage can was empty. The snake 
was gone. As careful as I had been 
with my crimped hardware cloth lid, 
he must have nudged it up with his 
nose and slithered out. 

It’s almost impossible to find a 
snake in a literature-based 
elementary school classroom. | 
scrambled through student 
portfolios and unfinished projects 
on the cut-and-make table. I shifted 
all the clay whales waiting to be 
fired and unstacked all the shoe box 
swamp scenes. The bell would ring 
in five minutes. Then, there he was, 
in the reading center, crawling out 
of the Wildlife Treasury Cards and 
heading behind the bookcase. I 
hesitated only a second. He, being 
his Mr. Hyde self that warm spring 
morning, didn’t hesitate even that 
long. He bit me on the hand, right 
between the thumb and the first 
finger. I shoved him back in the can, 
crimped the lid on tighter, and 
stanched the flow of blood with a 
wad of paper towels. By the time the 
children came in, I had composed 
myself enough to give a nice little 
lesson on the bites of venomous and 
nonvenomous snakes. 

Later that afternoon we took 


the snake to some woods behind the 
schoolhouse and turned him loose. 
Every child learned the last and 
most important lesson of all as we 
watched him slide away and 
disappear into the leaves. 

And that night, keeping my 
throbbing hand elevated while 
infection slowly set in, I read my 
students’ writing and realized that 
they had learned more about snakes 
from my bumbling demonstrations 
than my classes in other years had 
ever learned from the smooth reptile 
demonstration in Tallahassee with 
its rattlesnakes behind glass and its 
torpid boa. 

All in all, I have to admit that 
these budget cuts may make better 
teachers out of all of us. At least, 
that is, those of us who survive. @ 


Teacher Bailey White is a 
commentator for National Public 
Radio’s “All Things Considered.” Her 
best-selling collection of radio stories, 
Mama Makes Up Her Mind, will be 
published in paperback by Vintage 
Books in May. 


Mama Makes Up Her Mind 
(pp.214-216), ©1993 by Bailey 
White. Reprinted by permission of 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Inc. 


NASA 


Delicate Balance 


hen | lived in Florida, I 
made annual excursions 


to the slope forests of 
Liberty, Gadsden and Jackson counties 
several times every winter and early 
spring to witness the grandeur of some 
of nature’s loveliest creations — the 
woodland wildflowers. Most come and 
go before the leaves of the canopy 
trees unfold from the safety of their 
winter buds. One spectacular species, 
the fringed campion, flowers later, 
after the canopy has closed for the 
season. 

The fringed campion is a rare and 
narrowly distributed member of the 
pink or carnation family 
(Caryophyllaceae). Members of this 
family are characterized by swollen 
joints, opposite or whorled leaves, and 
flowers with 5 petals, which are usually 
notched. The name of the genus to 
which the fringed campion belongs, 
Silene, comes from the Greek word 
sialon, meaning “saliva.” It refers to 
the sticky sap that exudes from the 
stem. The specific epithet, polypetala, 
means “many petals” and apparently 
pertains to the fringed ends of the 
petals. The jagged tips of the petals are 
distinctive and readily distinguish the 
fringed campion from its relatives. 
Sometimes campions are called 
“catchflies,” which, like the generic 
name, refers to the sticky sap which 
prevents non-flying insects, like ants, 
from crawling up the stem and stealing 
nectar without pollinating the flower. 

The fringed campion is a low- 
growing herb that seldom exceeds 15 


JOHN PALIS 


Species: Fringed Campion (Silene polypetala) 
“\, State and Federal Status: Endangered 


inches in height. It spreads vegeta- 
tively by long, slender rhizomes 
(underground, horizontal stems), and 
tends to carpet the forest floor. The 
pale, purplish-pink flower appears 
between late March and late May. 

Fringed campions are known to 
occur in only 15 sites, concentrated in 
two separate geographic areas. One 
population occurs on both sides of the 
Florida/Georgia border near the 
confluence of the Apalachicola and 
Flint rivers. Its narrow range, few and 
small populations, and threats to its 
existence prompted the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to list the fringed 
campion as endangered in 1991. 

In Florida, the fringed campion is 


found in six sites in Gadsden County 


near Chattahoochee, and in one site in 
Jackson County. It inhabits rich, 


wooded slopes and grows in subdued 
sunlight filtered through a closed 
canopy of hardwoods and pines. 

Threats to the fringed campion 
include logging, residential develop- 
ment and encroachment by the 
invasive exotic, Japanese honeysuckle. 
Clearcutting of canopy trees subjects 
the soil and the fringed campion to the 
direct rays of the sum. This tremen- 
dous increase in solar radiation 
decreases the normal soil moisture 
level. Logging also exacerbates the 
honeysuckle problem since honey- 
suckle thrives in the wake of such 
disturbance. At least one known 
population of fringed campion has 
been lost to residential development, 
and other populations occur at sites 
slated for development. 

Fortunately, three fringed campion 
populations occur on public land, two 
in Georgia and one in Florida. Artifi- 
cial populations also occur at several 
botanical gardens, including Callaway 
Gardens tn Georgia. However, at- 
tempts to perpetuate fringed campion 
in gardens over the long term have not 
been very successful. Long-term 
preservation of this species is best 
accomplished in its native habitat 
through conservation agreements with 
private landowners and land acquisi- 
tion by state and federal agencies. @ 


— John Palis 


John Palis is a vertebrate zoologist 
and nature photographer/writer who 
recently relocated to Tell City, Indiana. 
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By Gray Bass 


n terms of water bodies, 

there are two Floridas. 

Peninsular Florida is freckled 
with lakes, while the Panhandle is 
finely dissected by streams. Rivers 
course through the peninsula, too, but 
do not define the landscape in the 
manner of northwestern streams. 

Stretching 250 miles beneath 
Georgia and Alabama, the Panhandle 
region covers 17 counties, plus por- 
tions of two others. This area contains 
just slightly less than a quarter of 
Florida’s land mass, yet harbors almost 
half of the state’s 51,858 stream miles. 
Of the 14 major river systems, eight 
are in the Panhandle, and these 
contribute about 70 percent of the 
yearly water discharge. 

Why are most of the streams in 
the northern part of the state? Millions 
of years ago the peninsula we now call 
Florida was underwater. During this 
geological period the ocean deposited 
calcareous materials on the bottom 
which later became limestone. Thus, 
most of Florida is founded upon a 
porous, water-filled limestone aquifer 
near the land surface. Collapse or 
subsidence of this unstable limestone 
created most of the lakes of central 
Florida, but few streams. 

As we move westward from the 
peninsula, however, the limestone 
layer plunges increasingly downward 


@ STREAMS] 


of the Florida Panhandle 


and is covered by soft sand. This 
deeper limestone allowed the forma- 
tion of the many stream beds that have 
themselves eroded channels to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Like the streams, fishes are also 
unequally distributed throughout the 
state. Panhandle streams, west of the 
Suwannee River system, possess almost 
twice the number of native freshwater 
species found in the peninsula. 
Streams of the northwest contain a 
total of 112 native freshwater fish 
species, while the peninsula has only 
63. 

We have to look again to history 
to find the reason for this. During the 
Ice Ages (650,000 to four million years 
ago) the ocean repeatedly rose and fell 
as polar ice caps melted and froze, 
alternately flooding and exposing the 
peninsula. Consequently, ancient 
saltwater inundations eliminated most, 
if not all, freshwater fishes. A few may 
have survived on small islands. 

Panhandle rivers, which extended 
far inland beyond the reach of the sea, 
were only partially drowned and 
retained many mainland species. 
Presumably someday the state will be 
reinvaded by a full complement of 
native North American fishes from the 
north. 

Several of Florida’s sport fishes are 


found only in the northwest. Even the [> 
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GRAY BASS 


most avid Floridian angler may not 
have landed a spotted bass, shoal bass, 
shadow bass or longear sunfish, for 
these belong to Panhandle streams. 
Many nongame fishes also call the 
northwest home. Brook lamprey, 
alligator gar, silverjaw minnow, flagfin 
shiner, quillback and blackspotted 
topminnow are a few of the 52 fresh- 
water fishes which occur in Florida 
only between the Perdido and 
Steinhatchee rivers. 

Within this region seven freshwa- 
ter species are officially classified as 
endangered, threatened or species of 
special concern by the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


The Escambia River. 
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The Escambia 
River contains 84 
species, the 
largest assem- 
blage of native 
freshwater fish 
species of any 
Florida stream. 


although fisheries biologists recom- 
mend adding 19 others to the list. In 
addition, two species that enter 
saltwater are also species of special 
concern. 

Of all these, only the Okaloosa 
darter, an endangered species, is 
completely confined to northwest 
Florida. This small darter occurs 
nowhere in the world except in a few 
small streams draining into 
Choctawhatchee Bay. Eight other 
species are restricted in range to 
northwest Florida and nearby portions 
of Alabama and Georgia. 

The Escambia River contains the 
most rare fishes, with 18 species. In 
fact, the Escambia River, with 84 
species, has the largest assemblage of 
native freshwater fish species of any 
Florida stream. The Apalachicola 
River has the next largest number, 
with 81 species. 

Physical and chemical properties 
also vary among our rivers. Streams of 
the extreme northwest are less miner- 
alized than those to the east and south. 
Peninsular rivers are generally richer 
in nutrients, especially phosphorus. 
Higher mineral content of peninsular 
streams is a result of the dissolving of 
calcium and phosphorus from the 
underlying limestone aquifer. Pan- 
handle streams are typically swifter, 
cooler and more abundantly supplied 
with oxygen. 

Naturally, water quality varies 
from stream to stream, with some, such 
as Econfina Creek and the Blackwater, 
Yellow, Wakulla, New and Sopchoppy 
rivers, existing in near-pristine condi- 
tions. At the other end of the pollu- 
tion scale is the Fenholloway River. 
Receiving paper mill wastes, this river 
has the dubious distinction of being 
the only stream designated for indus- 
trial use. Water quality of other 
streams is generally good throughout 
the northwest. 

A place to get away from the rush, 
to see rare orange azaleas, to drift lazily 
down a stream, or to land an elusive 
spotted bass — that’s our Panhandle 
rivers! @) 

Gray Bass is director of the 
Commission’s Blackwater Fisheries 
Research and Development Center near 
Holt. 


The Ochlockonee 


he Ochlockonee River has its 

humble beginnings northwest 

of Thomasville, Georgia. It 
wanders south through the fertile farm 
lands of Thomas and Grady counties, 
crossing the Georgia-Florida line about 
30 miles or so from its source. It forms 
the county line between Gadsden and 
Leon counties in north Florida, then 


continues south to empty into the Gulf 


of Mexico. The Ochlockonee courses 
through some of the most beautiful 
woodlands in the entire state. 

Lake Talquin, one of the larger 
manmade lakes in Florida, was formed 
primarily by the Ochlockonee on the 
Leon/Gadsden County line southeast 
of Quincy. However, if you leave the 
lake headed either upstream or down- 
stream, the river is much as it has 


Yesterday and Today 


By G. M. Rogers 


always been. Its winding path and 


frequent logjams prevent navigation by 


larger boats. If you float the river at a 
time when it is low, be prepared to 
drag your boat around the logjams. If it 
is high due to the rains, be ready for a 
fast, dangerous ride. 

I was fortunate to have grown up 
around the river in the northernmost 
part of the state, that is, in Gadsden 
and Leon counties. This area, rich in 
wildlife, heavy in timber, is where I 
came to know and appreciate the 
outdoors. 

Forty or so years ago the river 
bottoms just north of Tallahassee 
provided this whole area with white 
river sand for construction purposes. 
The sand was sucked from the river 
bottoms by pumps on small barges, 


then pushed through pipe lines to bins 
built high on the river bluffs. There 
the sand was washed and graded for use 
in cement and concrete blocks. Now, 
time and the ever-running river have 
all but erased any reminders of the 
Ochlockonee’s busy past. 

On the Gadsden County side of 
the river, roughly five miles south of 
the Florida-Georgia line, stands one of 
the largest live oak trees you will ever 
see. Some of the older people say that 
it is the largest in the state. While | 
cannot prove this, | will attest that it 
is tremendous in size and inspires awe. 

Now few of the original large slash 
pines are left, but the wiregrass still 
thrives and occasionally you will find 
an old pine scarred by the turpentine 
industry of years past. Civilization has [> 
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certainly taken its toll, but the old 
river is still rolling along. 

I have vivid memories of women, 
cane poles on their shoulders, walking 
the sandy roads down to the river 
where they would fish, eat dinner and 
sing songs. Their catch of the day most 
likely included channel catfish, as well 
as red-bellied bream, which were 
carried home in burlap bags called 
“croaker sacks.” 

I can’t help but wonder each time 
I see a modern bass boat whether or 
not the bass angler knows about his or 
her predecessors, those original Florida 
bass fishers who came before. As a boy, 
all the men I knew went to the river to 
fish for largemouth “trout,” the 
common name they used for the fish 
we know as a bass. 

On the Ochlockonee the wooden 
“jon boat” was king. Some were made 
from cypress boards with the bottom 
and seams covered with pine pitch, 
and later some were constructed from 
plywood. Aluminum boats came even 
later and were often ridiculed as tin 
cans and held in disdain by the older 
gentlemen. 
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The early jon boats were powered 
by paddles. The very smooth method 
of paddling, called sculling, required 
only one hand to move the boat 
smoothly along up or down stream. 

The tackle of choice was the 
open-faced level-wind casting reels 
made by Pflueger, Shakespeare and 
J.C. Higgins. Modern at the time, they 
were usually mounted on a short, stiff 
steel rod loaded with braided line. 
Artificial lures of the day were the 
Dalton Special, the Dillinger or the 
Johnson Spoon tipped with pork rind. 

Those anglers of yesterday sculled 
their rigs up and down the river until 
they came to the deep, black holes 
that held the big fish. Casting across 
and slightly upstream, they hooked 
and landed the number one trophy — 
the largemouth trout; big river jack, 
which we know today as the chain 
pickerel; and sometimes even a black 
fish, a terrific fighter known today as a 
bowfin. These men were the true 
ancestors of the modern day bass 
anglers in north Florida. 

The big fish were not the only 
attraction of the Ochlockonee. Some 


of the anglers fished for the tasty river 
bream. There were no Bream Busters 
and no fiberglass poles. The bream 
angler’s tackle was more often than not 
a stubbed off cane pole — short so it 
would stay stiff — with good, heavy 
line. The men (and women, because 
this was also a women’s pastime) would 
drop “gator fleas,” wild crickets, and 
red wigglers deep between the logjams 
and jerk out the big bream. No one 
had coolers or live wells — just six-foot 
stringers. A person could have a tough 
time lifting out a six-foot stringer full 
of river bream! 

There were others who fished by 
tying set hooks to willow limbs baited 
with cut bait, and still others who ran 
trotlines across the deep holes. These 
anglers were after the big river channel 
catfish. 

In those days if you went fishing, 
unless you distinguished your destina- 
tion to the contrary, it was understood 
that you went to the river. To the 
sportsmen and their children from 
Concord, Havana, Quincy, Tallahas- 
see, Hosford and so forth, the river was 
a meeting place, a place to fish. 


On the Ochlockonee of 
yesterday the wooden "jon 
boat" (at left) was king. Wild 
hogs (right) roamed the 
banks. 


The river bottoms and surrounding 
land were home to big buck and more 
commonly, wild turkey. The gobble of 
a big turkey at the crack of dawn in 
the mist off the river is unforgettable. 
The older turkey hunters knew the 
time to hunt was in the spring, when 
the peach trees put on new leaves. 
Some even used the leaves to blow, 
mimicking a love-sick hen. Toting 12- 
gauge singles and doubles, loaded with 
No. 5 chill shot (hardened lead shot), 
they pursued the smart birds. 

Wild hogs were caught with catch 
dogs or trapped in live catch pens, 
fattened and later butchered for table 
fare. A big wild boar was indeed a 
trophy, with thick shields on his 
shoulders and ivory colored tusks. 
Seldom taken, ghosts of the swamp, 
they were the end of many a hog dog. 

Deer were hunted mostly with 
dogs and mostly by small groups of 
men. They took stands and the man 
who handled the dogs then started the 
drive that hopefully pushed the buck 
by a shotgun toting “stander.” On 


Saturday mornings in the winter 


months during deer season, you would 
see groups of men, young boys, trucks 
and dogs, warming around roaring fires 
in the back yards of farm houses all 
over Gadsden County, waiting for the 
morning hunt to begin. Interestingly 
enough, there were no CB radios and 
no four-wheel drive pickups, and no 
coolers packed full of beer either. 

As we approach the year 2000, the 
Ochlockonee is still flowing along, 
jumping out of its banks with heavy 
rains, marking time. The deer still 
inhabit the river bottoms, more 
plentiful, but maybe not quite as big 
on the average as they once were. The 
wild turkeys still roam but not nearly 
as numerous and the wild hogs are 
running out of roaming-around room. 

The trout fisherman of yesterday is 
gone. His wooden jon boat lies in the 
mud in the bottom of the river and his 
casting rod leans rusting in the corner 
of a quiet, empty tobacco barn. Seldom 
is heard the lonesome bawl of a black 
and tan hound bringing that big buck 


down the river and there are no more 
fires in the farm yards in the early chill 
of the mornings. 

This was a time past, but not so 
long ago. Modern sport-fishing boats 
with high-powered outboards replaced 
the jon boats, and the bass fishermen 
today surely catch more fish. A deer 
hunter in a covered stand sees more 
deer in one season than some of 
yesterday's hunters did in a lifetime. | 
suppose that this is progress and maybe 
it’s good. 

But sometimes on a cold frosty 
morning, my rifle in hand, | think I 
hear a lonesome hound and feel like 
laying down the Winchester rifle and 
picking up my Daddy’s old L. C. Smith 
12 gauge and slipping down to the 
sandbar in the morning mist to see 
what’s coming down the river. ® 


G.M. Rogers, an avid outdoorsman, 
was born and reared in Gadsden County. 
A hunter by heritage, Rogers enjoys 
recording outdoor stories for others. 
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chetucknee Springs State Pa 


More Than Just a River 


By Ann Morrow 


pring is not the season that 

typically attracts people to 

Ichetucknee Springs State 
Park. Rather, most visitors — 200,000 
of them — seek out the 72-degree water 
when it provides instant relief from 
Florida’s relentless summer heat and 


humidity. They come to canoe, tube or 


snorkel down a section of the river, 
and admire the clear, cold water 
bubbling up from deep limestone 
caverns. Goose bumps are guaranteed, 
even in August. 

But off-season visitors will find 
their efforts amply rewarded at this 
park north of Gainesville. Cooler 
weather permits comfortable hiking in 
the surrounding woodlands and pine 
forests, when wildlife viewing opportu- 
nities are much improved. As park 
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biologist Vic Doig says, “There’s more 
to this park than just the ribbon of 
river.” 

Habitat diversity and seasonal 
variety make the park attractive 
throughout the year. The biggest 
payoffs for the off-season visitor are 
solitude and cooler temperatures. 
These also create ideal conditions for 
meeting the many wild creatures that 
inhabit the park. 


Nature Trails 


Two self-guided nature trails 
explore the hardwood hammock and 
open longleaf sandhills which typify 
the upland habitats bordering the 
Ichetucknee. The trailhead is located 
near the upper tube launch, close to 


the north entrance parking area. The 
first trail, the Trestle Point Trail, is a 
short 0.7-mile loop with nine informa- 
tion stops highlighting the natural and 
cultural history of the landscape. 

In fall, the fiery colors of maples, 
hickories and gum trees blaze through 
this rich hardwood hammock, creating 
a colorful backdrop for birdwatchers 
seeking glimpses of migratory warblers. 
In the spring, the woodlands are 
graced with the delicate hues of 
dogwood flowers, newly opened leaves 
and ground-hugging trilliums. These 
hammocks are the year-round home of 
red-shouldered hawks and barred owls. 
White-tailed deer and raccoons 
commonly forage here. 

When the Trestle Point Trail 


turns away from the river and begins 


its loop back to the parking area, more 
energetic hikers will want to continue 
to the Pine Ridge Trail, a two-mile 
loop through what Doig calls “a 
showcase for sandhills.” The 1,500 
acres of longleaf sandhills are remnants 
of ancient sand dunes. Undeveloped 
examples of this high and dry longleaf 
habitat are increasingly rare across the 
state. These sandhills, in the fall, are 
carpeted with wildflowers — a dazzling 
display of the yellows and purples of 
blazing stars, goldenrods, milkweeds 
and asters. 

The sandy soils here are easily 
excavated by the gopher tortoise; look 
for their wide tracks on the telltale 
sand mounds at the burrow entrances. 
A number of other sandhill residents, 
including indigo snakes, gopher frogs, 
pine snakes and Florida mice, shelter 
within these burrows. Their tracks, 
too, are often visible in the soft sand. 

The bird life here is no less 
diverse. Bluebirds, woodpeckers, 
kestrels, Bachman’s sparrows and 
nuthatches are commonly seen and 
heard. Scrubby oaks in the sandhills 
produce an abundance of acorns that 


attract fox squirrels, the larger and 


more variously-colored cousins of the 
common gray squirrel. The Pine Ridge 
Trail eventually loops back to rejoin 
the Trestle Point Trail and the return 
route to the parking area. 


The River 


Nine springs feed the Ichetucknee 
River as it journeys six miles to its 
confluence with the Santa Fe River. 
Park personnel recommend that 
visitors canoe from the headsprings 
boat launch to the last takeout above 
the U.S. 27 bridge, about 3.5 miles. 

Canoeing is easy here, where the 
tiver’s flow sets a comfortable pace and 
paddles become accessories. The river 
winds through swamp and hardwood 
hammock that reward the quiet, 
solitary visitor with good wildlife 
viewing. Look for white-tailed deer 
and raccoons at the water’s edge. River 
otters are common year-round. Signs 
of the shy beaver, another expert 
swimmer, are easily visible in at least 
three different areas along the river. 
Their lodges are an assemblage of 
chewed-off branches and saplings. The 
animals themselves are nocturnal, but 
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rangers report that they are sometimes 
seen on dark, overcast days. 

Winter visitors may get a glimpse 
of the river’s largest mammalian 
visitor, the manatee, which has sought 
winter refuge in the Ichetucknee the 
past two years. Expect to see basking 
turtles crowded onto exposed logs. 
Snakes may also seek the sun’s warmth 
on tree roots and overhanging 
branches. 

River swamps are favorite haunts 
of winged predators like the red- 
shouldered hawk and barred owl. Look 
for them on exposed perches. Groups 
of 20 or more swallow-tailed kites 
frequently glide overhead in March, 
marking their return from wintering 
grounds in South America. Many nest 
in the park, visible all summer. 

Canoeists will be tempted to 
explore the small side springs but are 
asked to help protect the river’s 
resources by sticking to the main run 
only. Similarly, tubers are urged to use 
the park’s south entrance and float 
only the lower stretch. This will lessen 
the impact on the narrow, shallow 
reaches of the river’s upper end. 


Recreational Opportunities 


Year-round: Open to canoeing. 
Visitors may rent canoes in the park. 
Open to tubing, from the south 
entrance only. Tube rentals available 
outside the park. Note that the park 
shuttle operates only from May 
through September. 

Seasonal: North entrance open to 
tubers from June | to Labor Day. 
Tubers should leave the stream at 
Dampier’s Landing to reduce conges- 
tion at the lower end. Ranger-guided 
moonlight canoe trips are available on 
full moons, October-April. 

Food and beverage containers are 
prohibited on the river. 

For More Information: Contact 
Ichetucknee Springs State Park, Route 
2, Box 108, Fort White, FL 32038 
(904) 497-2511. @) 


Ann Morrow is a biologist and free- 
lance writer, co-author of the new 


Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide. 
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By Ross Dames 
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Christopher Crews of Bay County with a former record flathead catfish. 
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CC his is the biggest mudcat I’ve 
ever seen,” exclaimed my 
friend Mac over the phone 

one afternoon. “It must weigh at least 
20 pounds.” 

“What does it look like?” | 
questioned. 

“Just like a mudcat, you know, like 
the yellow bullhead on the poster,” he 
answered, referring to the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion poster of freshwater fishes. 

“And you're sure it weighs 20 
pounds?” I asked. 

“Hey,” Mac snapped, “I know all 
fishermen are liars except you and me, 
but this thing is 3 feet long.” 

“All right,” I said, “I’ve got to see 
this.” 

Upon first glance | realized Mac 
was not stretching the truth about the 
size of the fish. I saw that this was not 
your run-of-the-mill mudcat, the 
common term for yellow bullheads. In 
fact, I saw it wasn’t a yellow bullhead 
at all. It was a flathead catfish. 

Flathead catfish are a distinctive, 
easy-to-identify catfish. Their most 
distinguishing feature, as the name 
implies, is a broadly flattened head. 
Flatheads also have an “underbite,” 
with their lower jaw projecting past 
the upper. They are similar in color to 
yellow or brown bullheads — yellow to 
light brown above, sometimes mottled 
with black on the back and sides. The 
belly is usually a creamy white or 
yellow color. The scientific name for 
this catfish species, Pylodictis (Greek 
for “mudfish”) olivaris (Latin for 
“olive-colored”) follows suit with their 
behavior and appearance. 


Florida Distribution 


Flatheads are native to the 
Mississippi and Rio Grande rivers, and 
the drainages that feed into both. As 
with many other non-native species, 
flatheads were introduced into several 
Florida waters during the last quarter- 
century and now reproducing popula- 


tions are found in two rivers of north- 
west Florida. 

The distribution of flathead catfish 
in Florida is presently limited to the 
Apalachicola and Escambia Rivers. 
Flatheads have been in the 
Apalachicola River system, including 
the Flint River in Georgia, since 1950. 

Their abundance has increased 
substantially in the past decade. 
Although veteran catfishermen have 
been landing flatheads in these rivers 
for years, interest in this species has 
increased recently. 


Habits and Life History 


Flatheads generally prefer slow- 
flowing, moderately turbid streams. 
Adults are solitary and spend most of 
the time in deep water near some type 
of cover such as a log jam or fallen 
tree. Most adult flatheads remain 
within a few miles of a “home” area 
throughout their lives, although they 
may make longer journeys prior to 
spring spawning. Some individuals are 
more adventurous and undertake larger 
movements. For instance, one flathead 
I tagged several years ago in the 
Missouri River travelled 60 miles in 
less than 76 days. 

Flathead catfish mature around 4 
years of age and spawn in late spring 
when water temperatures reach 70-80 
degrees. Females lay a golden-yellow 
mass of up to 100,000 eggs in a nest 
located in a natural cavity or near a 
large submerged object. Either parent 
may guard the nest and agitate the eggs 
to keep them clean and aerated. The 
young remain in a school near the nest 
for several days after hatching, but 
soon disperse. 

Young flatheads iMeabit shallow 
areas of streams whe eed 
primarily on aquatic 
fish seek deeper wal 


organisms, especially crayfish, are also 
commonly eaten. Unlike their distant 
relatives, the channel catfish and 
yellow bullhead, flatheads rarely eat 
dead or decaying matter. Large 
flatheads sometimes congregate where 
food is plentiful such as in tailraces of 
dams. 

Concerns that flathead catfish may 
have adverse impacts on bass and 
bream fisheries are unwarranted. 
Nearly all scientific studies dealing 
with food habits of the flathead catfish 
show that bass and bream make up 
only a small part of their overall diet: 
suckers, shad and crayfish make up the 
bulk of the flathead’s meal, although 
in some systems catfish are an impor- 
tant food item. 


Angling 


The most popular place to catch a 
flathead catfish in Florida is below the 
Jim Woodruff Dam on the 
Apalachicola River. Dozens of fish 
over 20 pounds have been landed 
there, and some anglers report catch- 
ing several in a single night. 

Landing a monster flathead, 
however, requires the right gear. 
Successful anglers use sturdy 6- to 7- 
foot rods with reels big enough to hold 
100 yards of 30- to 50-pound test line. 
In quieter waters, simply rigging a slip 
sinker of one to two ounces and lea 
shot 12 inches above the hook.w 
allow the flathead to run free | 
bait without feeling much 

In the turbulent wate 
dam, however, heavier tackle 
required. Local flathead anglers favor a 
three-way swivel arrangement, with a 
pencil lead sinker attached to an eight- 
inch leader on one “corner” of the 
swivel, and a 5/0 to 7/0 hook with 12- 
6 inches of leader line on the other. 
keep the bait suspended 

pas it drifts through 


(or other panfish, excluding black bass, 
caught legally on a hook and line) a 
good bet for those seeking 20-pound- 
ers. Large shiners and even cut baits 
also work well. 

Night fishing in the spring, since 
the fish are more active during this 
time, is the best time to catch monster 
mudcats in the upper Apalachicola 
River. Concentrate on shallow areas 
near deep water and cover. During the 
day, especially during the summer 
months, fishing should be focused on 
the deeper holes and debris piles. It’s 
not uncommon during the summer 
months to fish half a day with only one 
or two strikes. 

Flathead catfish are excellent table 
fare. In fact, with the exception of 
walleyes, which you won’t find in 
Florida, there probably is not a better 
tasting fish in all of North America. 


State Record 


The Florida record, which now 
stands at 33 pounds, has been broken 
several times the past two years, and is 
likely to be broken again soon. Fisher- 
men using bushhooks and trotlines 
claim to have caught flatheads well 
over 40 pounds, and unverified reports 
have been as high as 70 pounds. Fish 
of. this size certainly are possible. 
idwestern states 
. For consideration 
Florida, flatheads 
gal sport fishing 
ude rod and reel or 


line. 
emember, however, like other 
big fish, it takes well over a decade for 
flatheads to reach monster size, so they 
won't soon be replaced. Take a couple 
and leave some for me and Mac. @ 


Ross Dames is a fisheries biologist 
with the Commission’s Blackwater 
Fisheries Research and Development 


ms 
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Fishing and Floating 
the 


The River 


t would be hard to imagine a 
more beautiful river than the 
Wacissa: crystal-clear, 
spring-fed waters; a swampy, forested 
shoreline; and wildlife in every scene. 
In a way the Wacissa is a back- 
wards river. The widest part is at its 
headwaters, and the narrowest is at the 
end where it breaks down into a 
number of smaller streams, eventually 
spreading into a swamp. 
Another oddity about the Wacissa, 
at least where Florida rivers are 
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Text and Photos by Richard Farren 


concerned, is it saw its heyday of 
development over 150 years ago. 
That’s when boatloads of tourists ran 
up and down the river, and developers 
rearranged the landscape to accommo- 
date local commerce. 

Today the Wacissa River is one of 
those remote, undisturbed gems that 
many don’t realize still exist in isolated 
pockets around Florida. It is a river 
with no development, no pollution, no 
bridges, no discharges — just nature, set 
in one of its finest creations. 

The Wacissa spews full-blown 
from the Wacissa Springs Group, one 


of Florida’s largest first-magnitude 
springs. There are three large springs at 
the headwaters and a dozen more along 
the first mile of the river. From there 
the river flows about 12 miles before 
spreading into a hardwood swamp. 
Along the way it passes through some 
of the more ancient pages of Florida’s 
history. 

The first Floridians lived along the 
banks of the Wacissa and other nearby 
North Florida rivers over 10,000 years 
ago. They fished in these very waters, 
refining their techniques through the 
ages from spears and bows to finely 


carved fish hooks made of deer bone. 

Ancient Indian mounds still dot 
the landscape around the Wacissa, 
evidence of their long habitation. The 
bountiful wildlife (including the good 
fishing) that helped to sustain these 
first people still exists and provides 
reason enough to take a journey down 
the river. 

There are two boat ramps on the 
river — one at the headwaters and one 
at Goose Pasture, a public recreation 
area nine miles downstream from the 
river’s origin. You can launch a small 
boat and fish within a few miles of 
either ramp. Power boats, however, 
can’t pass an old, abandoned railroad 
trestle that spans the river about five 
miles downstream from the headwa- 
ters. 

The only way to traverse the 
entire river is by canoe or kayak, 
which can shoot through a small gap 
in the old trestle, but that’s not all 
bad. With a paddle-driven craft you 
can fish and take in the scenery while 


the current carries you through the 
wilderness. 

Fishing for largemouth bass in the 
Wacissa provides some challenges. The 
most prevailing obstacles are the 
current and the abundance of vegeta- 
tion. Once you adapt your fishing, 
however, both factors can be put to 
your advantage. 

The clear, shallow waters of the 
wide, slow-moving headwaters support 
nearly solid beds of hydrilla, broken 
only by narrow stream channels 
running with the current. In this part 
of the river the best approach is to 
work along the edges of the thick mats 
of vegetation and in clear pockets 
along the swampy shoreline. 

Crankbaits are almost impossible 
to use near the headwaters because of a 
solid growth of eelgrass on the bottom 
wherever there isn’t a covering of 
hydrilla.A better choice is one of the 
new weedless, soft plastic baits that 
can be fished both on and below the 
surface in the thickest weeds. 


Paddlers enjoy the serenity of the Wacissa River. 


If your preference is plastic worms, 
use about a 1/4-ounce, bullet weight 
and peg it to the line at the head of 
the worm to help make your casting 
more accurate. Most of the local 
fishermen prefer moccasin-colored 
worms in the clear water. 

Drop the worm in open water and 
let it sink into the vegetation on the 
bottom. Curly-tailed worms are a good 
choice because of the action they 
provide while falling. With the current 
moving you along there’s usually not 
time for any type of a retrieve. 

About a mile downstream from the 
headwaters, Blue Springs, the largest of 
the Wacissa group, lies about 100 yards 
off the main channel. It can be 
reached by canoe along a run-out 
stream. The spring is about 90 feet 
wide, 45 feet deep and surrounded by a 
wall of cypress trees. 

Further downstream the river 
occasionally divides into a braided 
stream system then comes back to a 
single course. Some of the better > 
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Worm-fishing the vegetative fringes of the Wacissa produces excellent largemouth bass 


fishing can be found in these narrow, 
swift streams, but it requires specialized 
tactics. 

In these areas look for bass under 
and around “drifts,” accumulations of 
floating vegetation and debris piled 
against a snag or the outside of a bend 
in the river. 

Success in getting a lure to the fish 
in the swift water is a matter of timing. 
Look ahead and choose likely looking 
cover well ahead of the drifting boat. 
Then cast a plastic worm so that it 
lands a few feet in front of the target. 
As the lure sinks, the current carries it 
underneath the cover. 

The idea is to have the worm hit 
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bottom directly below the structure, 
and well ahead of the approaching 
boat. You’ll have more success if you 
don’t try to hit every good-looking 
spot. Instead search well ahead of the 
boat, and make accurate casts, since 
you usually only get one chance at 
each spot. 

Use enough weight to get the 
worm down quickly, so there’s time to 
twitch it at least once before coming 
up on it in the boat. 


The Slave Canal 


In 1829, surveyors discovered that 
the waters of the Wacissa eventually 


worked their way through a vast 
swamp and reached the nearby Aucilla 
River. Since the Aucilla flows unim- 
peded from that point to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Wacissa/Aucilla Naviga- 
tion Company was formed to facilitate 
the digging of a canal through the 
swamp that would connect the two 
rivers. [he new waterway would allow 
shallow-draft steamboats to travel from 
the Gulf to the headwaters of the 
Wacissa to pick up farm produce and 
cotton. 

The plan was to create a center of 
commerce Out of the small town of 


Wacissa. But it never came to pass. 


The arrival of the railroad to North 
Florida ended the need for a water 
route before the first | tload of 
agricultural product tarted 


downstream. The cat named for 
the labor force used in it reation. 
One hundred sixt later the 
Slave Canal is one I rinest canoe 
trails in the state. } turned 
the manmade struct 1 clear, 
hal W I a I I ith the 
erin rer t f 
mature hardy 1 for 
Vhen uf Slave 
Cat hat 
é e bank 
' 
I day 
ugh 
" 1isel 
t il rro! 
iC { tt ( Inv al 
the time 
The canal is fishabl t most of 
the bass you find are nd difficult 
to sneak up on. In the ter it’s fun 
to leave the canoe and walk the bank 
looking for bass in the clear water. 
Walking the banks in the summer is 


not a good idea unless you're immune 
to poison ivy. 

When you sight a bass, it will 
inevitably be holding position and 
facing upstream. It’s a simple matter to 
reach out over the water with your rod 
tip and drop a small, unweighted 
plastic worm in a spot that will allow 
the current to deliver it to the fish. 

Bass that live in small streams are 
usually opportunists, ready to pounce 
on anything that floats their way, and 
Slave Canal bass are no exception. 


However, with the stream sustaining 


only a small population, it’s probably a 
good place to consider catch-and- 
release. 

The Slave Canal connects the 
Aucilla just above the bridge over U.S. 
98. A short paddle upstream takes you 
to a small boat ramp in the community 
of Nutall Rise. 


Caution 


The entrance to the Slave Canal is 
difficult to find. It’s little more than a 
small, hidden stream on the west side 
of the river just before it disappears 
into a swamp. [t’s important to go with 
someone who knows the way until you 
can locate the turn on your own. If you 
can’t find the canal, PO back to Goose 
Pasture. 

More than one party has spent an 
unfortunate night in the swamp 
because they missed the turn into the 
Slave Canal and kept on going. There 


is no passage through the swamp. 


Directions 


There are two basic canoe trips on 
the Wacissa. A nine-mile trip from the 
headwaters to Goose Pasture, and a 
five-mile trip from Goose Pasture to 
the small community of Nutall Rise at 
the end of the Slave Canal. The entire 
14 miles can also be paddled in a full 
day but it won’t leave much time for 
fishing. 

The headwaters of the Wacissa are 
located one mile south of the town of 
Wacissa, which is about 12 miles east 
of Tallahassee. Take S.R. 59 south 
from Wacissa, and when the route 
turns west, continue south to the river. 

A small park at the headwaters 
boasts a picnic table, paved ramp and a 
swimming area with a diving board 
over one of the springs. 

Nutall Rise is located at the 
intersection of the Aucilla River and 
U.S. 98. Turn north on a dirt road just 
east of the bridge. There is a paved 


boat ramp and a small parking area. 

Goose Pasture can be reached by 
turning north off of U.S. 98 on 
Limerock Industries Road, which is the 
second paved road east of the bridge 
over the Aucilla River. The pavement 
ends one mile later. Turn left on a 
broad dirt road a little over two miles 
beyond the end of the pavement. Bear 
left at a fork in the road and continue 
straight to the river. 

Goose Pasture is a grassy, shaded, 
public recreation area with picnic 
tables and a paved boat ramp. Camp- 
ing is permitted all year except during 
hunting season. 

A canoe concession at the head- 
waters provides canoes and a livery 
service. Call (904) 997-4006 for more 
information. @) 


Richard Farren is a free-lance writer 
who lives in Tallahassee. 
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Tidewater Bass of the 


BOB BURGESS 
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Southern Apalachicola 


By Bob Burgess 


icture a primeval wilderness 

so remote it looks impen- 

etrable. Add a 106-mile-long 
meandering river that in some places 
looks more pristine today than Mark 
Twain’s Mississippi looked in his day, 
toss in a hidden lake, a few eagles, 
ospreys and swallowtail kites, and what 
you end up with is one of northwest 
Florida’s most beautiful places to fish 
for tidewater black bass. Some anglers 
call them marsh bass. 

No matter what name they go by, 
these critters hang out around the 
lower reaches of the Apalachicola 
River just before it flows into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Most of Florida’s coastal rivers 
have them. But living in sometimes- 
brackish water, these largemouth bass 
often take on a few feeding habits of 
their saltwater cousins, many of which 
frequent the same waterways. Incom- 
ing or outgoing tides often affect them. 
Even the kind of baits they take are 
often different from those preferred by 
bass farther inland. Tidewater large- 
mouths may be just as apt to gulp 
down a piece of cut mullet or a 
saltwater shrimp as they are a shiner. 
After that, however, nothing much 
differs in the way they fight. You can 
have your teeth rattled just as easily by 
a big marsh bass that has inhaled a 
piece of mullet from the tidewater foot 
of the river, as by a big black bass on a 
Rat-L-Trap from the Jim Woodruff 
headwaters. As with most fish, how- 
ever, the where, when and how can 
make the difference between getting or 
not getting tidewater bass. 


BOB BURGESS 


One fellow who knows about these 
matters is Fred Kembro, a professional 
fishing guide who works out of 
Apalachicola’s Breakaway Marina 
located near the mouth of the river 
system where he has spent a lifetime 
fishing. 

One fall day recently, Fred and I 
took a look at the tidewater bass 
situation, heading for that lost lake I 
mentioned earlier. The reason | say it’s 
lost is that it can’t be reached by 
anything but the Apalachicola water- 
way. There are no roads to it. It’s a 
wilderness lake in every sense of the 
word. It’s name is Wimico, an offshoot 
branch of the lower Apalachicola 
River. You might also say that it is 
headquarters for the area’s tidewater 
bass population at certain times of the 
year. 

While Fred and I matched wits 
with these wily fish, | pumped him for 
information. Here are some of the 
highlights of that session. 

Fred believes there are three 
“varieties” of black bass caught from 


Wimico: a light-colored fish that 
probably lives mostly in the adjoining 
river system, a medium-bright bass 
common to Wimico’s open areas, and a 
third quite dark-colored largemouth 
inhabiting the lake’s backwater 
streams. 

Kembro’s guiding key to bass 
abundance is water temperature, and 
the comfort ranges that occur for these 
fish in the spring and fall. 

Wimico is shallow, bordered by 
tall reeds and marsh grass. “That’s 
where the bass bed in the spring,” 
Kembro said. “Work that area with 
plastic worms then and they’ll tear you 
up. You may not land many but they 
sure are fun to hook and fight in those 
reeds.” Kembro’s favorite bass lure is a 
Texas-rigged worm, with a difference. 
Between the sliding worm weight and 
the head of the 6-inch curly-tailed 
worm, he inserts a red bead. 

“The bead isn’t there to attract 
fish because of its color,” confided my 
guide, “It’s there to give that worm a 
slight edge over other worms. When | 
jiggle it on the retrieve, the weight 
clicks against the bead and the bass 
can’t stand it.” 

Minutes after he said that, I heard 
him say, “Uh-huh!” Then he leaned 
back and set the hook hard. One of 
Wimico’s finest burst out from under a 
clump of lily pads and tailwalked 
across the water. 

“Last year the first week in April 
was probably the best, but the whole 
month of March was good too,” 
Kembro said. “Every day we caught the 
limit. On the best day the largest was [> 
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just under 7 pounds with 12 others 
over 4 pounds.” 

Wimico fluctuates an average of 
18 inches with the rise and fall of the 
tide; sometimes it has a 24-inch 
change. Kembro says the bass feed best 
on the fluctuations. Though the lake is 
strictly freshwater, anglers sometimes 
pick up redfish and flounder while 
angling for bass. Three- to five-pound 
striped bass also have been caught 
there. 

With many cuts and coves pro- 
tected by tall timber, the lake can be 
fished in any weather. It amazed me to 
see such a large body of shallow water 
with so little hydrilla, great for casting 
top-waters. Thanks to the amber color 
of its water, Kembro told me, virtually 
all of the popular bass plugs work well 
there, especially those that match the 
water color. Anglers can use 
crankbaits, floater-divers and other 
lures that are not effective in Pan- 


handle lakes with heavy hydrilla. 


Live-bait angling is also a good 
way to catch tidewater bass. Fred 
usually uses shiners, but sometimes live 
shrimp work well. He pointed to one 
place off a grassy point that had been 
particularly productive. 

“I dropped anchor there one day 
last spring and caught 18 bass off that 
one spot without moving the boat,” he 
said. “The fish were running from 3 
pounds to 7 1/2 pounds. All were 
caught on live shiners.” 

Except for Wimico’s main chan- 
nel, this large sprawl of water is 
sheltered by moss-heavy live oaks and 
cypress, and is little more than 4-6 feet 
deep. “Some of its best fishing is on 
‘The Flats’ where the bottom is 
covered with eelgrass,” Fred said. 
There you could pick up fish on almost 
anything you pitched because the bass 
concentrate there before moving to 
bed in the shallow water in the reeds. 

“The flats may be 50 feet from 


shore, but the bass are everywhere 


there in the early spring,” he told me. 
“In the summer’s heat, bass largely 
vacate these shallow waters, searching 
out cooler, deeper parts of the river. 
But the best times to catch them on 
these eelgrass flats are in March and 
early April, then again when the water 
temperature cools in October and 
November.” 

In a shaded cove Fred fooled 
another marsh bass on his bead- 
clicking worm. Carefully he unhooked 
it and eased the fish back into the dark 
water. 

“T’ll see you again next fall,” he 
said. 

“Unless he sees me first this 
coming spring,” I grinned. 

“One or the other of us,” Fred 
chuckled. “That you can count on.” @) 


Bob Burgess is a sports writer from 
Chattahoochee. 


Bass bedding in shallow-water marsh grass and hyacinths often challenge anglers trying to land big fish. 
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Meee iiaHe Dhore Contest 
Wild Juda 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine's annual photo contest showcases Florida's unique wildlife and the 
talented artists who capture it on film. Photographers express their imagination and skill in three 
categories: wild birds, wild animals and Florida's natural environment. Each entry must be taken in 
Florida and must present only flora and fauna native to the state. Wild animals are featured here. The 
winning Slides of Florida's natural environment will be highlighted in the May/June issue. 

See the official rules and entry form on page 35. 


FIRST PLACE: RACCOONS by Dalcy Yahraws 
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tlorvda Witte Photo Cotes# 


SECOND PLACE: GRAY FOX by John H. Fowler > 
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THIRD PLACE; MONARCH BUTTERFLIES by Robin Cole 
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tlerida Witte Photo Contest 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
GREEN TREE FROG 
by Karen Ann Wilson 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
HICKORY HORNED DEVIL 
(stinging caterpillar) 

by Faith & George Barbour 


Wold 7tutinale 


> 
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HONORABLE MENTION: WHITE-TAILED BUCK 
by Chica Stracener 


HONORABLE MENTION: ALLIGATOR 
by Peter L. Knapp 
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tlortda Witdlie Photo Contest 


Wild 7 ttinale 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
CRAB SPIDER 
by Faith and George Barbour 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
ALLIGATOR 
by Barbara Hazard 


“4 
> 
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tlortda Witte Vite Contest 


Wild Jlntmare 


HONORABLE MENTION: WASP 
by Billy Boothe, Jr. 


HONORABLE MENTION: GULF FRITILLARY 
by Randall Snyder @ 
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FLORIDAWILDLIFE 
Fall Photo Contest 


1. Only original 35 mm slides and larger color transpar- 
encies are eligible. Composite slides are not eligible. DO 
NOT SEND PRINTS, NEGATIVES OR DUPLICATE 
SLIDES. Print your name on the slide mount for each 
entry. 


2. Enter in as many categories as you like—up to three 
entries per category. 


Category A - WILD BIRDS 


Category B - WILD ANIMALS (wildlife other than 


birds including reptiles, amphibians, insects) 


Category C - FLORIDA’S NATURAL ENVIRON- 
MENT (any photo in which landmarks, scenery or 
inanimate objects are featured) 


3. Fill out an entry form for each category in which you 
compete. Photocopied forms are acceptable if signatures 
are original. Circle the appropriate category letter for your 
entry. A photocopy of the form may be submitted. 


4. Entries must be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for each category. Be sure to attach 
sufficient first class postage for their return (do not send 
money). Entries will be returned after winners are pub- 
lished in the fall and winter issues. 


CATEGORY (Circle One): A BC 


| Photograph No. 1 was taken in County 
| and is of 

| Photograph No. 2 was taken in County 
| and is of 

| Photograph No. 3 was taken in County 
| and is of 

| No. of entries 

ie A photo copy of this form may be submitted. 


Official Entry Form — Deadline June 15, 1994 


5. Each slide entry must be attached to a 3" x 5" card 
with the photographer’s name, mailing address, telephone 
number and Social Security number printed or typewrit- 
ten on the card. Although care will be taken with submit- 
ted material, FLORIDA WILDLIFE and its agents will not 


be responsible for damage or loss of entries. 


6. ONLY SLIDES TAKEN IN FLORIDA ARE ELI- 
GIBLE. Captive, domestic and exotic species are not 
eligible. Employees of the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission are not eligible. Only photographs that 
have never been published in a magazine are eligible. 


7. Entries must be mailed to FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
PHOTO CONTEST, 620 South Meridian Street, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 32399-1600 and must be received by June 
15, 1994. 


8. Any entry not meeting all the rules will be ineligible. 
Decisions of the judges will be final. Cash honorariums 
will be awarded upon publication. 


Contestants by their entry agree that FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE may publish their photographs for promotion of the 
magazine. 


Photographer 
Mailing Address 
Zp 


City State 


Daytime Phone (_) 


I certify that | am the photographer and owner of these 
entries (photographs) and that all entries were taken in 
Florida, and I hereby give the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission my permission to publish my 
entries in FLORIDA WILDLIFE in accordance with the 


contest rules. 


Signed (Entrant) 
Social Security Number 
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The Owlily 


Mystery Insect 


t and Photos by Sidney W. Dunkle 


was sure that I was the subject of shenanigans when one of my students brought me my first owlfly. It looked as if 
she had cleverly glued the elongated antennae of a butterfly on the body of a dragonfly. Several insect books later, | 
found that owlflies really do exist, but that they are scarce, elusive and little-known. 
During the day, owlflies are usually seen by chance when flushed from resting places in grass and brush. They usually flit 
a few yards to a weed stem and quickly flip to face downward. In this characteristic pose, their wings and antennae are held 
parallel to the stem, while the abdomen projects obliquely upward to mimic a short twig. It takes a keen eye to spot their 


brown camouflaged form before they flush again. 
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Entomologists classify owlflies as 
net-veined insects of the Ascalaphidae 
family. They act like a sort of night- 
flying dragonfly, becoming hyperactive 
at dusk when they chase their insect 
prey with a swift, sure flight. The 
owlfly’s antennae, which may be half 
again as long as the rest of the body, 
look clumsy, but in fact are carried 
easily. In at least some species the 
antennae are held divergently forward, 
curved so that the clubbed ends are 
parallel with the body. The antennae 
are likely a sophisticated system for 
detecting small flying insects in the 
dark, but exactly how they work is not 
known. (These antennae distinguish 
owlflies from their somewhat better- 
known relatives, lacewings and ant 
lions, which have shorter antennae 
and a rather feeble flight, and dragon- 
flies, which have tiny bristle-like 
antennae. ) 

Only seven species of owlflies are 
found in North America, four of which 
occur in Florida. All of the North 
American species are brown, fluffy/ 
hairy, and fly at night, suggesting their 
namesake, the owls. In Europe, some 
species, called butterfly-lions, have 
black and yellow wings and fly in the 
daytime. Some tropical species even 
mimic wasps. The North American 
species are the size of a small- to 
medium-sized dragonfly, the largest 
with a wingspread of 3 1/2 inches. 

While owlflies are considered 
evolutionarily primitive insects, they 
are considerably more advanced than 
dragonflies. Whereas dragonflies can 
not fold their wings and have a life 
cycle of egg-larva-adult, owlflies can 
fold their wings roof-like over the 
abdomen, and their life cycle includes 
a pupal resting stage between the larva 
and adult. 

The larvae of owlflies look like 
totally different animals than the 
adults, with tiny antennae and no 
wings. They are flat, brown and disk- 
shaped, with hairy lobes around the 
edge of the body to camouflage its 
outline. They squat on the ground in 
the same spot for days or weeks at a 
time with huge toothy jaws spread 
wide like a living trap. 

This is not an ordinary trap, but a 
venomous one. Each jaw actually 


consists of a main jaw and an accessory 
jaw fitted together; the channel 
between them carries a toxin which 
paralyzes prey as large as the larva in 
seconds. I have never heard of a 
human being bitten by an owlfly larva, 
but it is not likely that it would be 
dangerous to us. (The jaws of the adult 
owlfly are of the ordinary, non- 
venomous type). 

The toxin of the larva also serves 
as digestive juice, and the digested 
tissues of the prey are sucked back 
through the fangs and swallowed. In an 
hour or two all that is left of the 
victim is a hollow shell. Interestingly, 
any plant material in the intestine of a 
prey insect is not affected at all by the 
digestive enzymes of the owlfly. 

Since the diet of an owlfly larva is 
entirely liquid, little solid waste is 
produced. In fact, the digestive system 
of the larva is closed near its posterior 
end, and the owlfly does not defecate 
until it becomes an adult, after passing 
through three larval stages and the 
pupal stage! The larva has an amazing 
alternate use for the posterior part of 
its digestive system. Silk, produced by 
the kidney tubes, is extruded out the 
anus and used to build the cocoon in 
which the pupa rests! 

The eggs of owlflies are as unusual 
as the adult and the larva. The eggs are 
glued in batches of about 50 near the 
tips of bare twigs, with a similar 
number of infertile eggs scattered 
toward the base of the twig. 


At least two different strategies are 
used to ensure survival of the eggs. In 
one stratagem the eggs are hard-shelled 
to resist the jaws of predators such as 
ants, but the infertile eggs are easily 
punctured by the newly hatched larvae 
which use those specialized eggs for 
food. After their “omelette,” the larvae 
climb back up to the tip of the twig 
where they mass together facing down 
the twig. An ant climbing the twig is 
met with a formidable array of jaws! 
After about a week the larvae climb 
down the twig and disperse. 

In the second strategy, the fertile 
eggs are soft-shelled but the infertile 
eggs are rod-like with a coating of ant 
repellent. Thus both the fertile eggs 
and the newly hatched larvae are 
protected by the chemically treated 
picket fence of specialized eggs. In this 
case the larvae do not have mass 
defense behavior, eventually jumping 
to the ground and scattering. The 
owlfly ant repellent is extremely 
effective, and if it could be duplicated, 
it would surely find a ready commercial 
market. 

If you wish to see an owlfly for 
yourself, they may be found in weedy 
fields throughout the state, especially 
at dusk during the summer. @ 


Sidney W. Dunkle is a biology 
professor at Collin County Community 
College near Dallas, Texas. He is the 
author of Dragonflies of the Florida 
Peninsula and Damselflies of Florida. 
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have to tell you right up front that I wouldn’t know a 
warbler from a canary. The smallest woodland creature | 
can identify with any degree of certainty is the squirrel, 


unless the chipmunks are having a good year. Then it gets confusing. 
"] i WWE Q So if I tell you I’ve developed an interest in birding, you’re 
excused if you don’t believe me. I don’t believe me either. During 


the past few months, though, I’ve occasionally found myself in the 
woods with my 10 x 50 Bushnells and a Peterson Field Guide, trying 


4 4 to hold still long enough to get a look at whatever just chirped or 
Ws whistled over there before I scare it away. And hoping it’s not a 
wren or a sparrow, which have too many kinds that all look distress- 


ingly alike to me. By the time I’ve figured out whether it’s the tail 
shape or bill shape or stripe pattern I should be noting, either the 


bird is gone or I’ve gotten hungry or something. 
If, on the other hand, it’s huge and the color of a fire engine or a 
MF, banana, | have a chance. I’m not much for subtleties yet. 
Birding is something I’ve always shied away from, like macrame 
or dishwashing. I couldn’t see what all the fuss was about. Nothing 


By Rob Simbeck that was up with the sun and making noise outside my window 
Illustration by Michael Wright deserved any more of my time and attention than necessary. Besides, 
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I’m a fisherman, and every bird I’ve 
ever seen fishing is better at it than I 
am. 

And those names. Why call 
something a sapsucker or a titmouse if 
you want to interest a fisherman? Why 
not Sam’s mudhen or the great hooked 
bass-basher? 

Birding’s first entrance into my life 
was only tangentially related to bills 
and feathers. | had run across a 
magazine dedicated to ornithology 
(what people who know a thrush from 
a nuthatch call birding) at a time 
when | sincerely desired to read and 
the only alternative was the label on a 
shampoo bottle. 

As I leafed through the magazine, 
my old prejudice set in. How, I won- 
dered, was | to share the excitement of 
someone who had just spotted a 
pileated woodpecker when all I could 
think of was the time he or she was 
wasting, time better spent baiting a 
hook? 

Then I ran across the name 
Simbeck. It’s rare, and it stands out 
like a buzzard on a fencepost. I’d 
searched for another Simbeck in 
phone books all across the country, 
and here was one in a magazine 
dedicated to birds. 

I wrote to him. He turned out to 
be an avid birder (he was head of a 
chapter of the state ornithological 
society), and we shared an ancestor. 
We began a correspondence and soon 
the bird angle became simply “how we 
met.” 

I should have known better. 
Birding had hopped into my life like 
the ubiquitous robin, and it wasn’t 
about to hop back out. | met a woman 
named Debby, and knew I would have 
to deal with the fact that she, too, is 
an avid birder. She had books on the 
subject all over the house, a bird feeder 
in the back yard, and two visitors she 
especially doted on — a pair of hum- 
mingbirds. She fed them, photo- 
graphed them, she raved about them, 
so finally I began paying attention to 
them. 

They fascinated me. It’s that 
simple. | knew hummingbirds could 
hover, but watching them in action, | 
began to appreciate their dynamics, 
grace and control in flight. Best of all, 


I learned that there’s only one species 
of hummingbird common in the East, 
so any time | saw one | could say, with 
the calm, assumed wisdom of one who 
has studied the subject for years, “That 
is the ruby-throated hummingbird.” 

I tested Debby’s patience a number 
of times as we moved on to different 
species, but gradually she was able to 
teach me a little. She could also amaze 
me by doing things like distinguishing, 
even at a great distance, a bluebird 
from an indigo bunting by their calls, 
the way some people can tell a °57 
Oldsmobile from a ’56 by the shape of 
the taillights. 

As | turned to books and films to 
supplement my knowledge, I realized 
that I was enjoying the learning 
process and that my resistance was 
beginning to dissolve. A new world 
was opening up for me. 


Why call eomething 
A GAPuckel OF A 
titmouge it you 
want to interest a 
fleherman? Why nor 
Sam'¢ madhen or 
the great hooked 
$ase-fachens 


The final turning point came in 
the form of a small cabin on the 
Cumberland River near the Tennessee/ 
Kentucky border. I had been searching 
for years for a place away from the city 
where | could fish and write undis- 
turbed. It was more than | could have 
hoped for. It has a fireplace and a huge 
deck not 30 feet from the river, and it’s 
three miles back a dirt road in the 
middle of a splendid patch of wilder- 
ness. 


And then there was the eagle. The 
man who lives up the road told me 
that during the winter a bald eagle 
perched in a tree not a hundred yards 
from my cabin. He pointed out the 
tree and told me to keep my eyes open. 

Never having seen an eagle, I had 
taken stories of their majesty and 
beauty as exaggeration, understandable 
given the fact that the bald eagle is our 
national symbol. On that score, 
though, | recalled that Ben Franklin, 
whom | admire greatly, had lobbied for 
giving the turkey that esteemed 
position, so I figured the whole thing 
was somehow political. 

Then, one December morning, | 
saw it, flying with the assured bearing 
of the Queen Mary easing toward her 
berth. Stories and photographs had not 
prepared me for its power nor its sheer 
size. It was at least as big as the biggest 
bird I had seen before, the turkey 
vulture, which I occasionally spotted 
eating carrion on rural roads. With its 
stark, white head and elegant flight, 
the eagle planted seeds of awe in me 
that are still growing. | was hooked. 

From there, Debby found it much 
easier to interest me in the great blue 
herons wading near the shore, the 
belted kingfishers diving toward the 
water, the Canada geese descending on 
the field across the river, and the 
dozens of other birds I had taken for 
granted but which now gave life and 
color to the bushes, trees, fields and 
skies nearby. 

Given enough time, I may be able 
to tell which wren or sparrow I’m 
looking at. I’m not yet quick or patient 
enough to appreciate all the variety 
around me. For the time being, she is 
the bird watcher, and | am the bird 
watcher’s apprentice. 

The place on the river is working 
out just fine. I’ve learned that fishing 
is the perfect backdrop for some 
relaxed birding, and I’m writing my 
first article from the woods. If you had 
told me a few months ago that it would 
be about birding, I’d have told you you 
were crazy. But it is. @ 


Rob Simbeck is a free-lance writer 
from Nashville, Tennessee who writes for 
wildlife magazines as well as for record 
companies. 
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Florida turkeys by James D. Dollar of Tallahassee, Florida. 
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1994-95 


Florida Waterfowl Stamp 


An artist who has never seen Florida’s indigenous mottled duck in its native state has taken top honors with a 
painting of it in the latest waterfowl stamp contest. Antonia Rossini of New Rochelle, N.Y. saw the duck once, ten 
years ago, along an Alabama shoreline. Instead of live models, she used photographs, mounted species and descrip- 
tions of the bird to paint the winning piece for the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

“lve been chasing the mottled duck in my research for two years,” she said. “I demand so much information to 
produce an image.” 

Although Rossini had no early formal training, she has been painting since the age of four. Using oils and 
acrylics, along with her natural ability, she began painting large street scenes that included 20-30 people. But almost 
ten years ago Rossini changed her focus from street scenes to fauna. 

“I am a great lover of wildlife,” Rossini said. In fact, she once held a position of urban park ranger in New York 
City’s parks, regularly leading tours and arranging nature programs for city dwellers. She holds a master’s degree in art 
and has taught studio art at the college level. Three years ago she became a full-time artist and now sells commis- 
sioned art. 

“T chose the Florida duck because it has never been illustrated federally or on the state level,” Rossini said. It is a 
common resident of fresh and brackish marshes of central and south Florida. 

The Florida waterfowl stamp is required, in addition to a hunting license and the federal duck stamp, before 
taking migratory waterfowl in Florida. The $3 stamp may be purchsed from county tax collectors and their subagents 
beginning June 1. Revenues from the sale of duck stamps, which last year exceeded $44,000, help fund species 
monitoring, habitat development and maintenance, and resources management. 

Prints will be available through the artist at $140 per regular print with mint stamp. The artist can be contacted 


by mail at 941 Main Street, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 or by phone at (914) 664-5746 or (914) 632-9586. Her FAX 
number is (914) 664-6435. 


1994-95 


Florida Turkey Stamp 


James D. Dollar of Tallahassee, Fla. was selected the winner of the 1994-1995 Florida turkey stamp design 
contest with a piece he painted completely from memory. 

Dollar started painting at the age of nine. He uses his life-long experience in the woods of north Florida as an 
angler and hunter as inspiration. “I’ve always loved to stay in the woods every chance | had, for most of my life. I 
grew up around hunting, fishing and the Florida outdoors,” said Dollar. His winning design depicted an Osceola 
turkey, which he thinks should be the national bird. 

Dollar has been featured in FLORIDA WILDLIFE and on the covers of other major wildlife magazines. He has 
attended the Southeast Wildlife Expo and exhibits in museums as well. 

The Florida turkey stamp will be available from county tax collectors and their subagents on June 1. The $5 
pictorial wild turkey stamp is required, in addition to a hunting license, to hunt turkeys in Florida. The $100,000 
generated from turkey stamp sales last year funded research and management programs for Florida’s wild turkeys. 

Signed and numbered prints of the turkey stamp will be available for $125 each through the artist. Contact James 
D. Dollar, Route 9, Box 143, Tallahassee, FL 32303 or call (904) 562-1649. @ 


— Tamara Garrett 
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Hunting the Controlled Burns 


By William Welbourn 
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t is predawn on the 

Kissimmee, the quiet broken 

only by the persistent buzz 
of mosquitoes clouded around my 
headnet. | watch for the first hint of 
light in the morning sky. The mosqui- 
toes are aware of their last chance for a 
meal before dawn sends them to cover 
until evening. 

This is the witching hour of the 
turkey hunter. As dawn approaches, a 
cool breeze crosses the back of my 
neck, bringing the acrid smell of 
burned forest to my nose. 

Anticipation, now, is the catalyst 
that removes the 4 a.m. coffee and 
doughnut drowsiness from my mind. 
The hen decoy is in place 25 yards in 
front. A box call rests by my leg and a 
diaphragm call is stored between cheek 
and gum. The four sharpened cabbage 
fronds pushed into the ground form a 
semicircle around the myrtle backrest, 
hopefully providing protection from 
the probing eye of a wary gobbler 
during the wait. 


This is the time questions arise in 
the mind. Have | hidden well enough? 
Is it time to give a barred owl call, 
antagonizing a gobbler into action, or 
should I be patient? Maybe a few tree 
yelps or a box call gobble. Too early. 
Just sit still. 

And then nature decides for me. A 
pair of barred owls a quarter of a mile 
apart ask each other the question, 
“Who cooks for you, who cooks for you 
all?” The kind of natural calling no 
self-respecting gobbler will sit still for. 
Sound travels well on the prairie and 
gobblers answer at varying distances 
from the major compass points. None 
real close, but one seems to be less 
than a half-mile across a burned 
palmetto flat. 

Suddenly my blind seems better 
saved for another day. With the decoy 
under one arm and the shotgun under 
the other, | hurry across the burned 
flat toward the cabbage island on the 
eastern horizon where | think the 
nearest gobbler may be. 


Daylight is upon me now and | am 
as close as I dare be. Cover is scarce, 
but there is a lone oak with low limbs 
and a few palmettos around its base 
the prairie fire missed. I set my decoy 
in a cow trail and quickly back up 
under the oak. As soon as my heart 
rate lowers, | give a few yelps on my 
diaphragm call. The turkey answers, 
“Gobble, gobble, gobble!” He knows 
the decoy and I are here. Twenty 
minutes pass and | give him a cutting 
call plus a few loud yelps. I hear 
nothing but the song of a cardinal. 

I do the hardest thing of all: I sit 
still. Then, through my shooting lane I 
see a hen warily walk around my 
decoy. Heart rate up. Through the 
palmettos I see a dash of bright red and 
a round eye. Heart rate almost at 
maximum. | slowly raise my 12-gauge 
pump shotgun toward the decoy at the 
end of the shooting lane, checking the 
location of my safety one more time. 
The hen walks off and the world is 
still. > 


~ HST¥M Ld 


The grass and palmetto prairie of the Three Lakes Wildlife Management Area is ignited aerially by a Commission helicopter. 
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Then he’s there. He appears like a 
vision, as wary of this new decoy hen 
as his amorous intentions will allow 
him to be. Maybe she just doesn’t 
realize who he is, so he fans his tail 
and drags his wing tips in a circle to 
enlighten her. No response. He stands 
up straight to look around with his 10- 
inch beard hanging like a frazzled old 
black tie. The brass front bead settles 
halfway down his red neck. The 
stillness is shattered by the shot. 

I am not in a lush oak hammock or 
river swamp, but a palmetto flat 
temporarily reduced to open ground 
and skeletal stems of plants by the age- 
old habitat management tool, fire. 
Hunting burned-over areas can offer 
advantages to the avid turkey hunter 
that may well spell the difference 
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between a successful hunt or just a 
good morning in the woods. 

The fires set by lightning strikes, 
Indians, cattlemen and now land 
managers offer the Osceola gobblers 
and their flocks food and cover 
improvements. The turkeys are 
attracted to the fresh, tender shoots of 
plants that emerge from the char, as 
well as to the insects that swarm to the 
new growth. 

Freshly grassed clearings offer 
greater visibility for the hens and 
perfect strut arenas for the gobblers. 

Most burns will be adjacent to, or 
within traveling distance of, thicker 
areas that provide roosting and escape 
routes for the turkeys. Fringe areas 
where the burn meets the thickets are 
prime areas for blind construction. 


OLLNH 30r 


Turkeys may even fly down from the 
roost right in front of your blind. 

A burn will provide the pre-hunt 
scout with a medium that allows easier 
identification of tracks, droppings, 
feathers and even the telltale sign of 
an old gobbler dragging his wingtips. 
Find this signature across a burned 
land, and with a patient morning or 
two you have usually found him. 

Controlled burning is used on 
management areas and private prop- 
erty alike. Lightning strikes and 
wildfires also may yield useful burn 
areas. 

Wildlife management areas 
managed by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission are 
burned on a regular basis. The Com- 
mission, in fact, burns tens of thou- 
sands of acres a year, mostly on a 
three-year cycle. 

But even more subtle programs, 
those with a longer burn cycle, can 
enhance turkey hunting. The hunting 
improvement on burns is so great that, 
when my rifle is stored after deer 
season and my thoughts turn to pre- 
season scouting for gobblers, | head 
first to the burns. 

A word of caution is in order. 
Land managers and land users consid- 
ering using controlled burning as a 
turkey management tool should 
consult competent, trained and 
experienced sources before burning. 
Burning regulations, nesting seasons 
and containment of fires all should be 
carefully considered. Permits are 
required from the Division of Forestry. 

The density of vegetation in areas 
that have not been burned for a long 
time can create too hot a fire that 
results in serious tree damage. Properly 
done, however, a burn, especially the 
edges, creates some of the finest spring 
gobbler hunting Florida has to offer. 

The next time you see a burned- 
over area, view it from a new perspec- 
tive: Where should you build your 
blind? @ 


William Welbourn is a 15-year 
wildlife officer with the Commission. He 
is assigned to the Everglades region and 
lives in the settlement of Bassinger. 


By Inspector Kyle Hill 


Question: Why can’t I use electronic calls on 
turkey? Such calls are legal in some other states. 


Florida traditionally has taken a conservative approach 
when it comes to wildlife regulations. Most state conserva- 
tion laws are based partially on the traditional “rules of fair 
chase.” Florida’s conservation laws still reflect (and rightly 
so) a respect for wildlife and the ethics of hunting passed 
down through generations of sportsmen. While there are 
biological reasons for the rules of fair chase, their primary 
function is to ensure that sportsmen remain sportsmen. 
Without such laws, hunting would be reduced to a “no 
holds barred” event that might eventually lead to an end 
of sport hunting. 

It’s important to realize that the standard of fair chase 
ethics does not change from one generation to the next. 
Our perception of or attitude toward such ethics might 
make some ethical violations seem more acceptable — the 
“everyone else is doing it” cop-out. 

Conservation laws differ across the nation. They are 
more relaxed than Florida’s in some states, and more 
conservative in others. For example, in some northern 
states you can’t use deer lure products or deer/turkey 
decoys. Compound bows and scopes on muzzleloaders are 
also prohibited in several states. 

Historically, the rules of fair chase specify that game is 
not to be taken: 


¢ while it is swimming (deer) 

e while helpless in a trap or fence 

® out of season 

© over bait 

¢ by firehunting (hunting at night with a light) 

¢ by the use of a power-driven vehicle for herding or 
driving, including the use of an airplane 

¢ by the use of electronic devices or calls 

e by the use of explosives, poison or tranquilizing baits 

e by trespassing. 


If you have integrity, you have it whether someone is 
looking or not! Show your respect for wildlife and sport 
hunting by honoring the rules of fair chase and obeying all 
conservation laws. 


Question: It is legal to shoot a turkey off the roost? 


Please see above! No, it is not legal to shoot a turkey 
off its roost, but it is legal to shoot a turkey in a 
tree...sometimes! Confused? 

Commission regulations prohibit taking any turkey 
while it is on the “roost.” This rule is necessary to prevent 
the taking of hens that frequently roost around a gobbler. 
Also, because of poor light conditions, turkeys are easily 
wounded when shot from the roost. 

For law enforcement purposes, a turkey is considered 
“on the roost” when it is in a tree from one-half hour 
before sunset until one-half hour after sunrise. The law 
does not prohibit taking turkeys from trees during other 
times. @) 


MARILYN MARING 
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Compiled by Janisse Ray 


WILDLIFE VIEWING GUIDE ON THE STANDS 


The Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide, which unveils 
96 premiere wildlife viewing areas in the state, is just out 
from Falcon Press. From monarch butterfly migrations in 
north Florida to roseate spoonbills in Everglades National 
Park, the full-color, 136-page book written by Susan 
Cerulean and Ann Morrow leads you into natural habitats 
throughout the state for glimpses at Florida’s native 
wildlife. 

The guide, which is divided into seven color-coded 
regions, captures Florida’s remarkable biological diversity — 
from sandy beaches and vast pine forests to mangrove 
swamps and coral reefs. It also includes urban preserves. 
Specific directions are given for locating the area, what 
species to look for and the best seasons and times for 
viewing. Beautiful color photos of Florida’s wildlife are 
included, along with map insets. 

The guide is much more than a nature book. It is the 
result of a partnership of several dozen governmental 
agencies and private groups dedicated to promoting 
wildlife-related recreation, education and conservation. In 
addition, routes to each site featured in the book will be 
identified by a new road sign adopted as an official viewing 
symbol. This brown sign with white binoculars will be 
used by the Federal Department of Transportation to blaze 
a trail to each of the sites. 

The book will soon be available at local bookstores, or 
you may order a copy by calling 1-800-582-2665. The 
price is $7.95. 
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VOLUNTEERS TO FORM WADING BIRD 
PROTECTION NETWORK 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s new 
Florida Wading Bird Protection Network has targeted 10 
wading bird nesting colonies in seven counties for imme- 
diate attention. 

Florida is home to more wading birds, including 
herons, egrets and ibises, than any other state except 
Louisiana. Researchers have documented that the popula- 
tions of nesting wading birds in south Florida are declin- 
ing because of inadequate water levels, declining prey 
populations and wildlife habitat degradation or loss. 

The sites are: Wesleys Island in St. Lucie County; 
Lake Mary Jane in Orange County; east of Honeymoon 
Lake in Brevard County; Lakeland Artificial Wetland in 
Polk County; Duck Point Spoil and Oslo Island in Indian 
River County; Estero Bay and Hemp Key in Lee County; 
and Myakka Critical Wildlife Area and Roberts Bay in 
Sarasota County. 

Each site will have its own customized management 
plan, implemented by a volunteer force. Volunteers will 
assist Commission staff in monitoring wading bird popula- 
tions, posting areas, assessing habitat resources, carrying 
out an ongoing education effort aimed at area residents 
and locating important foraging areas. 
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INTERNATIONAL VISIT 


Two South African conservation officers visited the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission recently 


for an exchange of ideas and information. 


Conservation Update 
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Hannes Marais, a law enforcement officer with 
Kangwane Park, traveled 8,000 miles from his home in 
Nelspruit to gather information on controlling the poach- 
ing of big game. He spent a day riding with Lt. Pat 
Reynolds, a south Florida wildlife officer who works mostly 
in the West Palm Beach-Ft. Lauderdale-Miami area. 
Marais also met with one of the Commission’s undercover 
officers, and observed a covert surveillance vehicle used in 
anti-poaching operations here. 

At the same time, Marinda Marais, a communications 
specialist, met with staff of the Office of Informational 
Services to discuss differences in environmental education 
in Africa and in North America, and share ideas. 

The team also met with officers from the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife 
Conservation and the Arizona Game and Fish Department, 
as well as tribal resource specialists from three Native 
American tribes. 

— Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


GET WILD 


Florida educators are invited to register for the last 
Project WILD workshops of the school year, scheduled for 
the weekend of April 22-24 at Dogwood Acres, north of 
Panama City. 

Project WILD is an activity-centered supplementary 
conservation and environmental education program that 
emphasizes wildlife and its habitat. The introductory 
workshop includes Outdoor Adventure, which uses 
outdoor sports as educational tools, and the Schoolyard 
Wildlife Project, which applies the scientific method to 
the observation and study of common plants and animals 
found within most school grounds. 

An advanced workshop, focusing on biologists’ field 
techniques, will be offered at the same time, although the 
introductory weekend is a prerequisite. 

To register, mail $60 to Bob Smith, League of Envi- 
ronmental Educators in Florida, 501 15th Court N.E. 
Winter Haven, FL 33881. Make checks payable to LEEF. 

Please direct questions to Tim Roach, Project WILD 
coordinator, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 


sion, 904-488-4676 or Suncom 278-4676. 


COMMISSION NAMES NEW LEADERS 


At its January meeting in Tallahassee, the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission elected officers for the 
upcoming year. Dr. Quinton Hedgepeth, the Miami dentist 
who just finished a term as vice-chairman, will replace J. 
Ben Rowe as chairman. Julie Morris, coordinator of New 
College’s Environmental Studies Program, is the new vice 
chairman, replacing Dr. Hedgepeth in that post. 


BOBBY ROBERTS 


Sen. George Kirkpatrick, Quinton L. Hedgepeth, Peggy Perkerson 


PANTHER TAG ARTIST GIVEN AWARD 


Peggy Perkerson, art editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Magazine and designer of the popular new panther license 
plate, was recognized for her creativity at the January 
meeting of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. Senator George Kirkpatrick, chair of the Florida 
Advisory Council on Environmental Education, presented 
an award plaque to Perkerson that included a mounted 
license plate with the words, “My Cat.” 

Sales of the specialty tag have exceeded all other 
designs lately, including the manatee and Challenger 
plates. The tags cost $27 more than regular license tags, 
but the added revenue goes directly toward efforts to save 
the Florida panther from extinction, including biological 
research, environmental education and panther habitat 
acquisition. The Florida Panther Research and Manage- 
ment Trust Fund, administered by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, receives 45 percent of the 


funds. @ 
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REGIONAL OFFICES 
Florida Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 


Wildtite flor? 


Panama City 1-800-342-1676 
Lake City 1-800-342-8105 
Ocala 1-800-342-9620 
Lakeland 1-800-282-8002 
West Palm Beach 1-800-432-2046 
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MOVING / ADDRESS CORRECTION 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Name Help us give you the best subscription service possible 
ih Adeons by attaching a recent magazine address label here. 
City. ote = Zip: +4 1. NOTIFY US of your change of address. The post 
i Year $7 2 Years $14 3 Years $21 office only forwards magazines for 90 days. 
2. NOTIFY US of any corrections to your current address 


Add $4 per year to mail outside United States. 
Please type or print your new/correct address below: 


WHEN DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE? 


To determine when your FLORIDA WILDLIFE Pate 
subscription expires, check the numbers at the top of your Address 
mailing label. The first 4 to 6 numbers are your account 
number. The next 4 numbers tell you the year and issue 


(NOT month) with which your subscription expires. For 
example, “9404” indicates your subscription will expire 

with the July-August 1994 issue. Use these numbers 

when making inquiries. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
New __ Renewal 7 label. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: Account Number 


| 
| 
| 
City State___— Zip + 4 | 
| 
| 


Y nt of Interior prohibit discrimination by race, color, nationality, age, sex or ape icap. I yc 
m, activity or facility of this cy, write to: ame F Water Fis 
32399-1600; or to: Office for Human Relations, USFWS, Department of Inte 
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Floridana 


J.O. Brown 
Wildlife Officer / Area Superviser / Regional Director 1953-1992 


A departed soul knocked at the pearly gates. Says St. Peter, “What task have you performed to be admitted to the 


fold?” 


“I have been a game warden for many and many a year.” 
The bells rang, the pearly gates swung open wide, and St. Peter replied, “Welcome to the fold. Since you have been a 
game warden for many and many a year, you have had your share of hell!” 


n the early ’50s, a 

Commission lieutenant 

would often meet J.O. 
Brown hunting in the Everglades 
and after a while asked him why he 
didn’t become a wildlife officer. 
The lieutenant said that would 
save him from wondering what 
Brown was doing all the time. So 
in 1953 Brown left a job making 
twice as much money to become a 
game warden, as they were then 
called. During his years as a 
wildlife officer, Brown 
encountered all kinds of trouble. 

In the mid-’50s, monkey- 
fishing, an illegal night-fishing 
method, plagued wildlife officers 
along the St. Johns River, with the 
outlaws outrunning the 
Commission boats. Someone told 
A.D. Aldrich, Commission 
director, “If J.O. had his airboat up 
here he would show ‘em how to do 
it.” A couple of weeks later 
Aldrich called. On his first night 
on the river Brown ran down two 
boats of monkey fishermen. The 
second night an airplane flew the 
entire length of the river, from 
Fellsmere to Jacksonville, and not 
a light shone. Monkey fishing 
quieted for a long time and J.O. 
Brown made a name for himself in 
Florida conservation. 
One night he was at the 

Broward County Sheriff's 
Department booking a night 


— handwritten in 1965 Employee Reference Manual 


hunter when there was a scramble. 
A man had shot some people and 
escaped into the Everglades. The 
sheriff asked Brown to help, saying 
they had the suspect surrounded in 
an area about 3 x 7 miles, nearly 
cornered! 

Brown led three officers into 
the swamp, tracking flattened grass 
and footprints by moonlight. Luck 
played a role, said Brown, who 
eventually caught sight of a large 
pair of boots behind some 
palmettos. The suspect was 6’5" 
and the handcuffs would not click 
around his wrists, one of the few 
times that ever happened to 
Brown. 

Once he and another officer 
stopped to investigate a light out 
in the Everglades. They heard a 
shot, and decided to wait for the 
swamp buggy to return to dry 


ground. In came a man and his 
small son, but they had neither 
game nor gun. Brown returned on 
foot into the swamp and within 
200 yards found a shotgun near a 
newly killed doe fawn. “It was like 
having boiling water thrown at 
me,” said Brown. “It was all I could 
do to keep from tearing my badge 
off and whipping the man, 
especially since he’d killed the 
fawn in front of the child.” 

Brown has run the gamut in 
the course of his work: once he 
reluctantly acted as a sniper; 
another time, he had to arrest a 
very embarrassed president of a 
citrus company that kept polluting 
a state river. Brown, as well, 
participated on the front lines in 
controlling major riots in the state 
in the 60s. 

His duties often tossed him 
into life-threatening situations. So 
did his eyes, since he carries a 
pigment that makes his eyes shine 
in the dark like an animal’s. Many 
times, stalking firehunters, he’s 
had to hit the ground and pray 
that no one shot. 

In 1955 Brown became area 
supervisor and then regional 
manager (Lakeland) in 1962. He 
retired in August 1992, the 
longest-serving regional director. @ 


—Janisse Ray 


